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A NIGHT ADVENTURE AT SEA. 

Ashort time since I happened to be in Val- 
paraiso, where I made the acquaintance of an 
American, one of the officers of the United States 
whaling ship Nantucket, which had run in from 
her fishing grounds in the Pacific, to obtain a 
supply of water and fresh provisions; and one 
day, in talking over the different events of the 
cruise, which had lasted two years, he narrated 
the following curious incident which had befallen 
them : 

One morning at daybreak, when lying be- 
calmed, they found themselves in the midst of a 
shoal of sperm whales, and all four of their boats 
were sne”“ly lowered and chase given. Two of 
sly tather’s uccessful, and by the afternoon, had 

—- *@ the ship, towing their captured prey ; 

an wae others were not so fortunate. After an 
arduous chase of many hours, a desperate struggle 
ensued, in which one of the boats was shattered 
by a blow from the ponderous flukes of an en- 
raged whale, and while the men were engaged in 
picking up their companions, the whale disap- 
peared in mid ocean. 

Wearied with their long day of fruitless toil, 
and depressed at their ill-fortune, the men pre- 
pared to return to their ship, which had long be- | 





she could not make sail to follow them. After 


pulling for some hours, however, they felt a slight | snorting, or may be, some penguins trumpeting,” | gound died away, a startling reply was given. A 
breeze spring up, which they knew would bring}he said. ‘‘You were all knocked up and half burst of strange, harsh laughter came ringing 

asleep. Turn in, the whole lot of you, and take | across the water, gradually changing into a wild 
a snooze till daylight, for we must finish stripping cry, which rose upon the night air, sounding in- 


and trying out this fish. A set of lubbers. you expressibly sad and mournful. At that moment, 
were, to lose that other Whale !” | 


her to them ; and after a while, a rocket ascending 
showed her position; aud this signal was repeated 
every half hour, until the vessel was within a few 
niles. They had been vesting on their oars for 
some time, but had once more resumed them 
upon noticing that the breeze was dying away, 
and their ship likely to be again becalmed, when 
sll at once a sound struck upon their ears which 
made each pause in astonishment. 


away, they could not tell. 


The men stood up in their boat and listened. 


The night was cloudy and dark; but the line be- 
tween sea and sky was sufficiently distinct to 
show to their practised vision the form of their 
own vessel, which was only three miles away; 
but no sail was visible on that part of the hori- 
zon from whence the sound appeared to come. 
Thinking it possible, however, that some ship- 
wrecked boat’s crew might be in their neighbor- 
hood, they joined together in a shout; but there 
Was no response audible. All at once, however, 
some flashes of light gleamed across the distant 
darkness, and a bluish glare shone out for a 
minute or two, flickered, and disappeared. At 
the same moment, a distant piercing cry, followed 
by moanings similar to the first they had heard, 
tose on the night air. In all their experience, 
whether on sea or land, they had never heard 


sounds like them, and, amazed and startled, and 
with all the superstitious fears excited to which 
sailors are prone, the men in the boats whispered 


their conjectures to each other. 


“There's nothing as I know of that swims the 
sea or flies in the air, could make those sounds,” 
‘If there was any craft any where 
Within miles, we could see her sails plain enough ; 
Wwe are too far out at sea for coasters carrying 
Besides, there’s no such trade on this 


said one. 


cattle, 
Coast, and we're eight hundred miles from it.” 
“If it’s from a boat, what kind of a crew mus 
the have? That's what I want to know,” said a 
second. ‘I know what it is to be adrift and per- 


ishing. I was one time on a raft with twenty 
mere, for two and thirty days, and a whole lot of 
em went mad and died raging, from drinking the 
salt water, and yelled, and fought, and throttled 
tach other till they were pitched overboard; but 


then these here sounds aren’t human like.” 

For some time the men listened, but nothing 
further was heard or seen. They also rowed for 
‘ome distance in the direction of the sounds, and 
again shouted, but got no reply; and an hour 
afterwards they were picked up and taken on 
board. The ‘captain, when he hearé their story, 
‘wept the horizon with his night glass; but de- 
Yecting no sail, he concluded that the vessel from 


| seen it) had passed out of sight in the interval; ; 


| and as for the sounds which had startled them, he -and listening, when the captain, hearing again the 
fore sunk beneath the horizon; for, being calm, | made little of them. 


perfectly convinced that the sounds they had|and which had been fed with pieces of refuse | 
heard were not caused by any such agencies as | 


signs of a crew; but nothing in shape of a man 
was to be seen. "he deck was cleared, the long 
boat and spars gone; there was nothing to com- 
ceal them from view, had any man been on board. 

But although nothing in the guise of mortah 
man was visible, other objects presented them- 
selves to the view of the awe-stricken .sailors. 
Gaunt and weird-looking shapes of hideous ani- 
mals were plainly seen flitting restlessly to and 
fro in the ghastly light of that unnatural illumina- 
tion, on a lonely wreck at sea. 

“I can tell you, sir,” said my informant, at this 
portion of his narrative, ‘‘that I, for one, .was 
scared, and no mistake about it. I was brought 
up ina part of New England where a belief in 
the supernatural prevails. I had heard that evil 
spirits appeared at times in the form of beasts 
and haunted the place where they had, when on 
earth, committed their crimes; and we were off 
that coast where, for two hundred years, the des- 
peradoes of every clime—pirates and buccaneers 
—had pursued, when in life, their horrid calling. 
; As the blue light flickered, and the yells once 

' more broke out, these tales of my early days 
might have made me fancy myself in the presence 
of some phantom ship with its ghastly crew. 

“But daylight soon came, the blue light went 
out, and we then saw that the wreck was a real 
one—and that a boat was towing astern; and 
when we pulled to it and hailed, voices from the 
cabin replied, and we rowed round and saw a 
man with his head and shoulders projecting out of 
the window. 

“I say, strangers!’ he shouted, ‘don’t none 
/as the seamen, thrilled and awe struck, listened, | Of you offer to come aboard. Some of the crit- 
The men did as they were ordered, but were | the fires which had been lit beneath the coppers, poe got loose last night, and they're dangerous.’ 

And dangerous enough they appeared to be, for 
\blubber, began to burn up brightly, the flames | at that moment came to the taffrail and looked 





A RUSSIAN FUNERAL. 


Fora short time they remained thus, looking 


deep moaning he had described, raised the speak- 
‘You heard a grampus grunting, or some seals ing trumpet he held, and hailed. As the hoarse 





It was a 
groan, or rather a hoarse, heavy, smothered kind 
of moan, which seemed to be borne to them across 
the waters; but whether from near at hand or far 


their commander had mentioned. ‘The light, | 


separately also might be thus accounted for, per- | 
haps; but the whole occurring together, and pro- 
ceeding from one quarter, was to them inex-| 


presently shooting up half way to the tops, and | down upon us several hyenas, whose eyes, spar- 


strange as it was, certainly might have proceeded | casting a broad red glare over the surrounding | kling with famine, glared most ferociously ; and no 
from a passing ship, although, in that case, it was | waters. And, as if this flame had been a spell to | Wonder ; they had had no food for nearly a week. 
odd they could not see it. Each of the noises | conjure up the demons of the deep, from the thick! ‘“The brig was, in fact, a complete menagerie, 


darkness beyond the verge of the circle of light Which a speculative American was taking to Cali- 


traordinary character. 


saan a succession of sounds of the most ex-| fornia, visiting all the South American ports on 


plicable. 


about to break. The breeze had slightly fresh- | flames shot up, | , : 

ened; but the ship, after having picked up the ‘assailed the ears of the astounded whalers, while | CTeW> half of them being his showmen, and he 
boats, had been hove to, and consequently had | at intervals, mingled with the uproar, was what himself was his own captain, trusting to his mate 
remained stationary during the night, the carcass |} seemed to some on board to be the sound, indis- | © Davigate for him. They had prepared the long 


Yells and howls, shrill his way. He had been blown out to sea by a 
screams and roars—now commingled, now sepa- | hurricane, which at last carried away his masta, 
rate—at times dying away, and again, as the) and he had been drifting about ever since, till his 
fiercely rising in hideous chorus— | beasts were nearly starved. He had a miserable 


They had been asleep some hours, and day was 


of the whale having been placed alongside, se-|tinctly heard, of human voices. This continued | boat for leaving, should no vessel fall in with 
cured by tackles, preparatory to stripping the | until the vessel had passed on her way some dis- | them, but had made repeated abortive attempts 
blubber, or ‘‘blanket-piece,” as it is technically |tance, when the noise became more and more | ' "g Jury masts as well. In their last attempt 
called. Some of this had already been taken off, ' faint and finally died away. | the spar had fallen, and the heel of it smashed the 
hoisted on deck, cut up, and placed in the huge; Before the fires had been lit, the ship had been | C8¢ Containing the hyenas, and all hands had to 
coppers used in the sperm whale fishery for boil-| put before the wind, in order that the smoke and | make a speedy retreat to the after cabin, and 
ing (or ‘‘trying out,” as it is termed,) the oil—| flame might pass forward, and not endanger the | keep below till daylight should enable them to 
these coppers being imbedded in brickwork on| rigging or incommode the men at their labor. shoot or otherwise secure them. Our fire, by ex- 
the upper or open deck. The fires. beneath them | Some of the latter, alarmed at the sounds, would | “!"g the beasts, had attracted their notice, and 
being laid ready for lighting, the mate was busy | willingly have had her continue her course and | * first they thought it was a burning ship. The 


with his preparations, when the captain, who had 
been in bed, turned out and came on deck. 

‘‘Do you know,” said he, ‘‘that I really think 
that there was no mistake in what the hands said? 
There’s something out of the way going on, or 
afloat near us. My cabin window was open—the 
head of my bunk is close to it—and as I lay there 
I heard something—I can’t make out what? Did 
you not hear any thing?” 

‘“‘No; we've been busy knocking about the 
decks. What was it like ?” 

“Well, at first it was like what the men said— 


t|deep groaning, moaning and rumbling kind of 


leave the vicinity; but the Yankee skipper was | 
not so superstitious; and being determined to 
ascertain their cause, he ordered the fires to be 
put out, (so that the vessel might sail against the 
wind) and returned. While the lookouts aloft 
were trying to catch sight of any vessel or other 
object in the neighborhood, the sounds again 
reached them; and, steering in their direction, 
the ship was hove to and a boat lowered; but the 
men hung back when the captain ordered a crew 
in, and wished to wait for daylight. 

‘“‘Why, what are you afraid of, men? Do you 
think there are evil spirits cruising ?” 








light seen by the boat early in the night was 
made by burning some spirits of wine out of the 
cabin windows, and they now prepared to repeat 
the signal, hoping to attract our attention; but 
this time, instead of hanging it out of the cabin 
window, they managed to open the hatchway, and 
push it on the deck, where the beasts were prowl- 
ing about restless with the hunger which tormented 
them. 

“‘The crew stayed three days with us; we 
rigged them up jury masts, and what was of 
greater consequence, supplied the captain with 


plenty of the beef from the whale for his animals, 
noises, a. good distance off, apparently. Then I 


heard a scream; then some one laughec. I 
should have thought myself dreaming, only for 
what the men had said.” 
‘How long since was-this?” asked the mate. 
‘‘Within this last quarter of an hour. But is 
every thing ready for trying out, Mr. Smart?” 


He paused in surprise, and all hands uttered a 
cry. A strange phenomenon was presented to 
their view; a pale blue phosphorescent light sud- 
denly gleamed out of the darkness, and showed 
them a wreck dismasted and drifting. Through 
the open ports and breeches in the bulwarks, 
broken by the waves, the unearthly looking radi- 


and thus saved him from ruin; for the poor man 
had invested all he had in the menagerie. We 
heard afterwards that he had got safe to Cullao, 
and I suppose is in California long before tais.”— 
Leisure Hour. 


A RUSSIAN FUNERAL. 





And the captain examined the preparations made. 
**Call the watch as soon as it is light enough, and 
set all hands at work. The coppers are charged, 
so you may as well light the fires, and then pass 
the word along for silence fore and aft. I want 
to listen and try and make out what those noises 
mean.” 

He went and stood by the taffrail, while the 
men on deck, ceasing their work, went to the 


ance shone, glimmering and flickering on the 
stump of the mainmast, the only fragment of a 
spar left standing. Its bows were towards them, 
and from their own mastheads they could at 
times, when it pitched and rolled, see down on 
to its deck. Close to the after hatchway burned 
a blue, tremulous flame, sometimes shooting up 
vividly, at others sinking until nearly extin- 
guished, by the light of which all on deck was 


In their religious observances the Russians are 
very strict, and not the least interesting among 
their many peculiarities are the customs and cer- 
emonies attending the burial of their dead. 

When a Russian dies the priest is sent for—the 
religion of the Greek church being the prevailing 
religion. The priest perfumes the body of the 
deceased with incense, and offers up prayers for 











Which the light had proceeded (if they really had 











the repose of his soul. If the family is rich, there 
rendered visible. 


side, or mounted the rigging. 





All hands looked eagerly for 


is often a succession of priests called in, who con- 
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ship, how proud I was, and ivrybody sayin’ ‘Yur 
Dinnis is the handsomest boy that iver sit fut on 
the deck.’ An’ it’s handsome he is, but Och- 
hone! the lad had better be iver so little and 
homely and be doin’ somethin’ for them that’s 
in want at home.” 

The father could not but excuse him, and so he 
told every one he met that ‘it was dull times in 
Ameriky.” 

“Ah! ha!” laughed the neighbors, when his 
back was turned, ‘‘it’s Dinnis that carries the 
dull times wid him, I’m thinkin.’ Didn't Mike 
Ryan sind tin pound in the very same mail? 
Ah! it was dull times with Dinnis here, and 
niver so dull as when he'd been off to a fair spind- 
in’ his wages, and gittin’ his head broke for his 
pains.” 

As time passed on one brother after another 
was brought to America by Michael’s earnings, 
and, at last, the old couple ventured to cross the 
sea. They lived long enough to enjoy the pros- 
perity of their children, and rejoice in their hon- 
esty, integrity and generosity. 

Dennis O'Rourke, with the same amount of 
wages, was always putting his old father off with 
complaints about the dull times in America. Mi- 
chael lived many years and left four sons and a 
daughter. We could tell you their real names if 
they were not so widely known and esteemed. 
With fine, original minds, and’the advantages of 
our free schools, they grew up to make their mark 
in the world. They became wealthy, but pros- 
perity did not spoil them. One, at least, never 
saw an honest but ambitious scholar struggling to 
make his way upward, that he did not help him. 
At one time more than twelve were going through 
a college course at his expense. His contempt 
for anything like snobbishness was great. He 
never felt ashamed to say that his father was a 
working-man, and he never reproved his children 
more severely than when they indulged in the con- 
temptible pride of wealth and position. It was 
as dull times for the children of Dennis O'Rourke 
in America as for their father. Few who saw the 
contrast between the two families would have be- 
lieved that both had had precisely the same op- 
portunities for doing well. 


tinue to read prayers, hymns, and portions of 
Seripture until the body is removed for interment. 

The burial always takes place in the morning. | 
instead of the after part of the day, as with us. 
The coffin is placed on a hearse, drawn by from 
one to four horses, according to the wealth and | 
position of the family. When it is the funeral of 
a wealthy person, the procession is headed by 
priests in their robes. These are followed by the 
choir; behind these last, and at a little distance 
in front of the hearse, walk several men bearing 
torches and lamps, who are dressed in shabby 
black, and present a dismal appearance. After 
the hearse, follow the mourners ; not in an orderly 
manner, but in groups, some here, some there. 
At the grave the priest reads a few prayers, and 
then throws a handful of dirt upon the coffin after 
it is lowered to its final resting-place. 

Poorer people, of course, dispense with the 
most costly of these arrangements. The poor 
soldier is borne to the grave on the shoulders of 
a few of his comrades; the peasant is attended on- 
ly by a few of his friends and relatives. Our pic- 
ture shows the humble funeral of a Russian serf, 
headed by a priest. 

—————_+or—___——" 
For the Companion. 
DULL TIMES IN AMERICA. 


‘Hurrah! hurrah! A letther, a letther from 
Ameriky !” and Pat. Ryan cut a double shuffle, 
swung the letter twice round his curly head, and 
tumbled headlong into the little cabin, so wild 
with joy that he could not tell his head from his 
heels, and seemed ready to stand on either, as oc- 
casion offered. 

“Quit yur capers, and be afther showin’ us 
the letther,” cried the impatient father, in a tone 
of authority, which brought Pat.’s heels into their 
normal position, in all haste. 

Stowly the trembling, toil-worn hands fumbled 
at the seal. The good wife dropped the potato 
she was peeling for supper, and looked as if she 
thought that letter never would come open; but 
the wafer gave way at last, and out fell the eagerly 
expected, the sorely needed inclosure. 

“God be praised,” exclaimed the happy mother, 
wiping the tears from her aged eyes. ‘It’s the 
very words himself said to me, ‘Mother, I'll not 
forgit ye, sure. Ye'll git the bist part of me 
wages.’ ” 

The father, meantime, was fumbling in his pock- 
ets for his iron rimmed spectacles, after having 
tried in vain to read the letter without, for his old 
heart was so light with joy that he fancied his eyes 
were as good as new. 

Pat., the monkey, had scrambled up the clean 
dresser, for once unreproved, and now laid the 
**specs” in his father’s hand. 

“Tin pounds, Mary! Why, it’s pinchin’ him- 
silf the boy is, and all for us.” 

‘‘Niver you fear, father, God'll take the care ot 


Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 
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Where is my Receipt? 
The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 
No other receipt is given. 
————1or—_—_—_—- 


THE SNOWFLAKE AND THE CITRON. 


A snowflake came fluttering down through the air, 
Where a citron grew in a garden fair. 

“I am weary of flying,” it said to the tree; 

“] should like to rest for awhile on thee.” 


him. Hasn't He promised His blessin’ on the ju- Said the citron tree, “It is many a year 
; . That I have been growing and flourishing here; 
tiful son? But rade the letther, man, me heart But I have ne’er seen a creature like thee; 


lapes to know is he well.” Now tell me, first, what thy name may be. 


Michael’s letter! O, the treasure! And he had 
taught himself to write in the new country. Many 
and many a night, every bone in his body aching 
with fatigue, he had written, slowly, but so pa- 
tiently, a page in his writing book. What if his 
fingers were stiff? What if his pen did fashion 
strange characters, and sputter and blot until the 
sweat beaded his red face, and he declared that it 
was harder nor ploughin’ for them that wasn’t 
bred scholars? His kind heart carried him 
through it triumphantly, and he was a proud and 
happy fellow when he could write that first letter 
home.: Every penny of that ten pounds, too, had 
, been sacredly kept, in spite of the persuasions of 
Dennis O'Rourke, his companion and neighbor, 
who came out in the same vessel,—Dennis, the 
ihandsome dandy, who coaxed him to buy flaming 
aatin neck-ties, and gay vest patterns like his own, 
and who spent dollars upon patent hair oils, to 
anoint his sandy locks. ‘O!” said his shrewd 
countrymen, as he passed, ‘‘he’s forgittin’, mab- 
be, who Dinnis O'Rourke is.” 

Mike’s heart might have been a little bitter when 
he walked by his side, and felt the contrast in 
their dress, but he knew how to drive away the 
bad passion of envy by dwelling fondly on the 
pleasure that money would carry to the dear 
-hearts at home. 

“Who'll be thinkin’ anything of ye if ye don’t 
driss like a jintleman?” argued Dennis. 

“‘O,” answered Mike, slily, ‘I’ll not be sittin’ 
msesilf up now for somethin’ better nor I am, but 
I mane to be a man mesilf some day, as ye’ll see, 
Dinnis, if ye live long enough.” 

On the same day John O'Rourke got his letter 
from America, too. ‘O, the day,” he groaned, 
as he opened “t, ‘the lad’s not doin’ well. ‘Fa- 
ther,’ says he, ‘in the letther, ‘ye’ll be missin’ the 
five pound I promised ye, but it’s dull times in 

Ameriky ; the little,I get is tuck from me for the 

clothes on me back, ‘that costs a dale here.’ ” 

0," groaned his mother, rocking herself to 


“The little bird comes to my topmost spray, 
And sings his song all the sweet spring day; 
The bee and the butterfly well I know; 
Lightly they come and lghtly they go. 


“They nestle about in my fragrant flowers, 
And then fly away to their woodland bowers; 
They never hurt me in blossom or stem; 

Art thou an innocent creature like them?” 

“O never fear!” said the little snowflake; 
“The smallest bird that sings in the brake, 
The gauze-winged bee or the butterfly 

Is not such a gentle creature as I! 


“T am but a raindrop out at play, 

In my soft white mantle, this winter day; 
Tt is crystal-clasped; it is light and warm; 
How could a raindrop do thee harm?” 


“Well, then," said the citron tree, with a smile, 
“You are welcome to stay and rest awhile.” 
And the little snowflake chose out on the tree 
For his perch the greenest leaf he could see. 


Then another came, and another came, 

And their request was always the same, 

Till the citron branches, one and all, 

Were white with the snowflakes’ noiseless fall. 


And soon there struck to its heart a chill 
Never felt before—a foreboding of ill; 

And soon with the weight of the falling flakes 
Its loveliest branch bends down and breaks. 


And its deep roots shivered under the ground, 
And its golden fruit dropped off all round; 
And so the snowflake, so small to see, 

Was the death of the beautiful citron tree. 





PUL AA 
For the Companion. 

“FAITHFUL NELLIE.” 

Faithful Nellie, a beautiful, gentle creature, 
was the gift of appreciating friends to a brave 
young officer, upon his escape and return home 
last summer from a long imprisonment in vile 
Southern dungeons. She was a treasure, indeed, 
an ever-ready, warm-hearted companion and sym- 
pathizing friend; never easy unless standing by 
the side of her loved master, or bearing him upon 
her back. 
At one time the regiment, (174th Ohio) being 
exposed to a terrific fire, were obliged to lie 
down awhile. ‘‘Nellie” did not comprehend this 
movement, and would not “obey orders” until 


that all was right with her master. She then quiet- 
ly composed herself by his side, turning her head 
protectingly, as though even than she would 
gladly be his shield. 


the works of the enemy. 
‘the boys” halted a moment, when their intrepid 
commander, waving his sword triumphantly, cried 
out, ‘‘Shall Nellie and I make this charge alone ?” 
and dashed forward, followed by his enthusiastic 


The fire was fearful, and 


comrades. 

Just at this moment a sharpshooter, concealed 
near by, sent a bullet through the left temple of 
our martyr-friend, causing almost instant death. 
‘Faithful Nellie,” missing her burden, ran wildly 
about a few moments, then recognizing the’ ser- 
vant who had charge of her, approached the body 
of her idolized master, which had been tender- 
ly laid under the cedar where he fell, smelled him 
from head to foot, and in spite of all attempts to 
remove her, kept her position near him, although 
the blood was flowing in streams from four 
wounds she had received during the engagement, 


and shot and shell were flying about her like a 





his influence I was preserved from instant death 
and taken back to Little Rock. Here, Gen, 
Hindman, then in command, thrust me into a éell 
five and one-half feet high, (I am six feet two) 
five and one-half feet long and two and one-half 
feet wide, and totally dark. There was a hole 
in the floor, and a stream of water ran under. 
neath. An aperture in the wall was opened twice 
a day large enough to shove in a piece of corn 
bread, and some, water was poured in to me 
through a pipe passing through the wall. This 
was all the connection I had with the living world 
for three months. I lost in this time one hundred 
and eighteen pounds of flesh. My eye sight 
failed so I could not read for a long time after m 
release. I feel that I should have died there haq 
not Jesus been with me and filled my soul with 
peace. I forgot to say that I had sought and 
found my Saviour, after entering the army, at 
Mulligans’ Bend, La. The human instrumentalit 
of this change was the memory of the teachings 
~ my mother, so long ago gone to heaven. At 
ast 


from personal inspection she had satisfied herself 


was tried by a court martial, and sentenced 
to be hung. Iwas placed on the fatal drop, my 
hands pinioned—the cap drawn over my eyes, and 
the rope round my neck. It was the happiest 
moment of my life, for I expected to see m 

Saviour and my mother. But just at this moment 
Gen. Jo. Johnson arrived to supersede Gen, 
Hindman. He rode in front of the gallows, and 
my father with him on his staff. My father rec. 


furious hail storm; and when the body was borne 
to a tent, Nellie followed with bowed head, as if 
deeply grieving over her loss. zw. FB. ©. 


| 


EO ——————— 
ENEMIES OF THE OYSTER. 

To look at an oyster, one would think such a 
quiet looking creature could scarcely have an en-| o¢nized me, and said to Johnson 
’ 


emy on land or sea; or, at any rate, that he is so) «That is Joshua,” and without speaking a word 
well protected by his shell that he may safely defy | in my behalf, rode to the rear. 
any foe. Such, however, is not the case; for the| _ Johnson answered, ‘I guess not,” but ordered 


a | the cap lifted, and seeing his old favorite, stayed 
poor oyster has many enemies besides men, who 11, execution, and remanded me to prison ; on 


seek his destruction. : | however, to my old cell. He probably would 
First comes the sea-crab, who seats himself have given me the liberty of the camp, on parole, 
npon an oyster, drills a hole in his shell, and, had it not been for the clamor of his followers. J] 
makes poor oyster’s back ache, so that he has to’ eng ——- Ysa pre a a object for their 
open his mouth, when Mr. Crab runs a “stinger” | their er we, ea heme pope sm 
down his throat, and the unfortunate bivalve is! wolves disappointed of their prey. Partly, I sup- 
soon an inmate of Mr. Crab’s stomach. Some-| pose, to gratify them by my confinement, and 
times the crab files off the oyster’s nose to get at Partly to protect me from their violence, I was 
the oster's body eg erp ip mi 
Then comes a fish called the drum fish, weigh- | pass el 4 Hist: ptergpchgr Boo, es al — 
ing about forty pounds, and being about two feet me with their curses and insults. Here I was 
long. He is large about the stomach and tapers kept two months. Then I was liberated, on my 
off at the ends. Just as soon as his‘eye rests on | Wrd of honor as a soldier that I would not try 
an oyster he at ks hi intan wg] Oerege. 

yste at once seeks his acquaintance, a : 
taking him in his mouth, smashes him into a| Some time after Gen. Johnson privately re- 
chowder, and immediately looks about for his leased him from his parole, and assisted him to 
nearest relation. It is often the case that two or ©8¢ape to the Union lines. 
three pounds of oyster shells are found in a drum- <© 
fish’s stomach ! A TRUE STORY. 
Third comes the star-fish. These stars have | Many years since a gentleman, recently gradu- 
five points, but no legs. As they do not ong | ee Se ae See — a boarding 
horses, and it is very inconvenient for then to go culiarly qualified, beth “i ie si tee 
on foot—not being favored with the necessary for this position, he was eminently successful in it. 
pedal extremities—when they wish to travel they Many of those whom he fitted for college and for 
cling fast to each other until a large ball is various mercantile pursuits are now filling Sta- 
formed, sometimes ten feet in circumference. | tions of honor and usefulness all over the United 


Thus connected they permit themselves to Se Peg ery _ —— 


driven by the waves of the sea, and roll about for its southern border, and on the bank of 8 
they know not or care not whither. If, however, | lovely river for its eastern. Here he purchased 
they happen to roll over an oyster bed, immedi- large and elegant dwelling, surrounded by ex- 
ately each star-fish relinquishes his hold upon his | “t10" grounds abounding in choice fruit. 


. ha : | There was one respect in which this institution 
neighbor and wraps his five points about the first’ was rather peculiar for a boy’s boarding school, 


good-looking oyster he can find. He hugs him and that was, in the quality of the table. The in- 
closely and hugs him dearly, until the poor crea- structor determined that the boys should enjoy 
ture is forced to open his mouth to say, ‘Hold, | a batbpee og os himself —- fon 
s ” j witha choic me, Di ce 

enough! — hug — tight ! when the rascally | With delicious fruit, and the coma of the a 
star runs a little nipper down his nose, and poor | with the finest oysters. All these delicacies, on 
oyster comes to grief. | account of their profusion, and their distance 
Lastly comes a creature from four to six feet from any large market, were obtained at so cheap 


long, with two legs and two arms, with dredging- | a@ rate as seems incredible, in these days of war 


: : | prices and easy railroad communications with 
irons, scoop, shovels and tongs, by which he se- large cities. The neighboring farmers, too, found 


cures the oyster. He then makes the wretched the big boarding-school the best market for their 
bivalve into stews, pies, roasts, sauces, or eats him poultry and choice produce. I mention this fact 
whole body and soul without saving the pieces, the luxurious table, because, although trifling 
as suits his preference. So the life of an oyster)” itself, it has an important bearing upon my 


. story. 
is not so desirable, after all. | This was long before the South had inaugurated 


the present diabolical rebellion. It was even be- 
STORY OF JOSHUA WOOD. | — a a yore ded special an on ae 
| Pe e Northern freemen. Education 

Joshua W. Wood bre a the son of a wealthy cot-| Facilities were then, as they have ever been, ex 
ton dealer in Philadelphia, who sympathized with | ceedingly meagre in the slaveholding States, and 
the South, and received an appointment at the) all their learning was acquired at the North. 
beginning of the war on the staff of Gen. Jo.| Thus this gentleman's house was filled with bors 
Johnson. This general has always made it his, #4 Young men from the extreme South. At ome 


° | time there were among them as many as four or 
’ | 
home at Wood’s house whenever he visited the | five who were sons or nephews of the govemors 


North, and his son J oshua, the subject of the fol-| of various Southern States. You know we have 
lowing adventure, was quite a pet with him. The| all had sad proofs of the malign influence of 
young man’s story was told at an army 7 Raat slavery upon the character, habits and feelings of 
meeting : those reared under its baleful shadows. It was 

. L = 9k not strange, therefore, that these boys should ex 
I enlisted in the 13th Illinois Cavalry, Co. A,| hibit ungoverned minds, and a haughty im- 
serving under Gen. Curtis, and being well ac-| patience of opposition among each other. Ast 
quainted with the Southern country and people, | spects their preceptor—he possessed that rare 
and esteemed by him shrewd and trusty, I was| combination of eal 


i rust) ities that compelled his pupils 
often employed at liberal compensation in secret to unite affection and fear in a peculiar manner. 
service—in plain English, as a spy. Omitting 


V un Or A prize for excelling in some special depart 
notice of many exciting scenes and thrilling ad-| ment of study was offered by the teacher. Its at- 
ventures, I will narrate one. At one time’I rode 


1 e , tainment was accounted a very high honor by the 
into Little Rock, Ark., and was recognized by! boys, and their ambitious spirits were intensely 
two young ladies, formerly acquaintances in Phil- 


t aroused to secure it. Three or four were strait 
adelphia, who left that place on account of their! ing every nerve, having distanced all the others. 
rebel sympathies. They hastened to betray me. 


But it could be obtained by only one, and the 
A squad of cavalry started to pursue me. My| preceptor delivered it to him to whom in justi 
horse was in poor condition for a race, for I had 


s } ( j ) it belonged. Of course the two or three other 
already ridden him thirty miles that morning He! close competitors were bitterly disappointed, 80 
outran my pursuers for fitteen miles more and ii 


one of them in particular. He manifested com 
then the noble creature fell dead, and the Philis-| paratively little of it outwardly, and no one 
tines were upon me. They had brought a rope 


any conception of the bitterness that rankled im 
to hang me to the nearest tree; but as they came 


their leader exclaimed M protest ppetite, he refused 
up ~—— a af — oe you?” Professing to have lost his appetite, he retus nd 




















and fro, “I mind the day he went aboord the! Not long alter this a charge was ordered upon 





to eat. As he was evidently not ill, his ki 
He was a former companion of my youth, and 


0 teacher tried hard to tempt him with r 
knew not until then whom he was pursuing. By’ of diet; all in vain. He went almost without 


nice articles 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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food during the remainder of the term, now near | straitened himself up, picked up his pack, and 


its close; and of course such abstemiousness 
gould naturally tell upon his appearance. 

On the re-assembling of the school he “did not 
return, as he was expected to do. No explana- 
tion was given, and the teacher wondered in 
silence. His surprise was no wise diminished 
after an interview with the lad’s mother, who was 
g haughty Southern matron, belonging to the 
class who have rendered themselves very conspic- 
yous during the horrors of the last three years. 

She appeared strangely, said her son was well, 

ye no reason why he failed to return to school 
secording to agreement; but simply announced 
that he was not coming back, and then made this 
very singular and unlooked-for suggestion : 

“Mr. L., as respects your table—do you not 
think it would be judicious for you sometimes to 

urehase a hock of beef, and have a soup made 
of it? That would certainly be cheap, and it 
would fill the boys. ‘ 

Mr. L. was so much confused at this that he 
knew not how to reply, nor what the lady could 

ibly mean. He bowed himself out of her 
resence, repeating in soliloquy, ‘‘Hock of beef! 
fil the boys with watery soup! AmI not con- 
stantly filling them with roast turkeys, roast oys- 
ters, and every delicacy?” But wonder as he 
would, no solution offered, and he could only let 
the ridiculous affair drop in silence, when some 
time after a friend from the South said to him, 
in alluding to the boy, “Have you any idea of 
the trick he played upon his mother? I think 
you ought to be apprized of it, and I shall tell 
you. After he missed the prize, he was so great- 
jy chagrined that he fully determined that he 
yould no longer be seen in the school. How to 
effect this he was at a loss, as his friends would 
inevitably send him back, at the next term. 

“At last his plun was formed. He adopted a 
course of starvation, so when he reached home 
he was perfectly ravenous, and to his fond moth- 
er’s astonished inquiries he declared that the 
boys of your school were absolutely starved, so 
terribly insufficient was the food provided. Of 
course, his Jooks and acts fully persuaded his 
horrified mother of the truth of his outrageous 
story, and not only prevented her sending the 
poor martyr back, but induced her to deter all 
others from coming whom she could influence, 
ad this absurd story is greatly injuring your 
school in all that region. I should not dare have 
them know that I had told you. 

Thus the mystery was out, and the pointed al- 
lusion to ‘‘filling the boys” with broth fully ex- 
plained, although the kind hint was not acted 
upon. 

les years passed. The preceptor had long 
since relinquished his school, in the full tide of 
its prosperity ; for he felt himself diyinely sum- 
moned to the sacred work of the Gospel ministry, 
and dared not continue in a secular employment. 
Sad accounts came through the papers of the con- 
flagration of a steamboat upon Southern waters. 
Many perished in the waters; but what was Mr. 
L's astonishment to learn that this very boy, now 
aman, from whom he had not heard in many 
years, had encountered death in the following ex- 
trordinary manner! He escaped from the burn- 
ing boat on a bale of cotton. Then he floated 
away from the lurid wreck unharmed by devour- 
ing fire or whelming waters, but for so long a 
time before he was discovered that he actually 
perished of simple and absolute starvation.— 
Chronicle. 
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CHARITY TO ALL. 


“Will you give me work? please do.” said a 
sad voice to me one day, as 1 sat on my bench, 
working away industriously on a new pair of fairy 
gaiters for Mrs. S., in More Street, in the village 
ofP——. Iam a shoemaker, little reader, and 
you know when you look at the warm, téght cov- 
etings on your tiny feet that you could not well 
do without my awl and pegs. My back was to 
the door of my little shop when I heard the sad 
voice; but I turned quickly round, and there 
stood in the door way a poor, miserable man, with 
the marks of disease plainly on his face. He was 
poorly but neatly clad, but there was dust all 
over him. His weary look, the little pack he bad 
left outside the door, and the great oaken staff he 
carried, showed me that he had travelled a great 
way. I got up and walked over to him, saying: 

“Really, I can’t give you any thing to do;” 
although at the time I think I could, for I had a 
great many men working for me, as shoemakers 
say, ‘‘outside.” 

“Bat, sir, I am sick and have no money. I 
would like to work, very much,” he said, with a 
look that touched me. “See, sir, here is a letter 
signed with the names of many good men in the 
aty of P—__.» 

“But,” said I, taking the letter, ‘‘why don't 
you stay in the city? I know there is plenty 
of work there for all that want it.” 

‘But I am sick, sir, in the city, in the damp, 

Sse garrets. I could not do as much work as 
other shoemakers, and I was discharged from each 
Pace almost as soon as I got it. Besides, the 
‘onfinement has reduced me to what I am, and:it 
was fast killing me; so I left to come to the 
ountry, where I hoped to grow better.” 

Pshaw!” I answered, “that is a pretty story 
to tell me. How do I know but what you are 
ome hypocritical thief or murderer in disguise, 





n't believe a word you say. Take your letter 

ogo. from the city can’t always fool 

, even if we do live in the country.” 

, don't know what made me say this, for as I 
ve just said, the marks of disease seemed plain 
: his face, unless it was that for a great while I 
an selfish and cross to everybody that 


& favor of me, and just the opposite to 
°s¢ that gave me favors. 
* mean, narrow-hearted man, for I have 


Do not say that I 


the poor traveller looked at me a little while, 


come here with a whining tale to deceive me. I/ fi 


slowly walked away. As he went my heart al- 
most melted, but I made it hard again by saying, 
“0, ‘he's only an impostor. He deserves all he 
=. * * * * oe 
“O! Mr. Jenkins! Mr. Jenkins!” cried my lit- 
tle boy, breathlessly, as he rushed into my shop, 
the next morning: ‘‘there’s a man been found 
dead in the woods, just down the road a little 
piece! Do come and see him.” 
“Stop! stop, Johnny!” said I, ‘don’t make so 
|much noise. What use can I be there?” 
| But I had a woman's curiosity, and I went. 
| There were a good many people there, standing 
around, waiting for our coroner, who lived some 
|miles away. I pushed through the crowd, and 
| who should the dead man be but the man who 
|had asked me the day before for work. He lay 
under a tree, his head upon his pack, and his face 
to the sky. The worn look was on his face, and 
he looked, O, so sad! The coroner came, and 
after the inquest the body was taken to my house 
and the effects examined. A great many things 
were taken out, and among the very last a letter. 
I opened it and read it. It was his last words to 
to whoever should find him. I read half way 
through, and then I didn’t know anything for a 
great while—I had fainted, little reader; the 
dead man was my brother, from whom I had been 
separated for years. 
O! how I cried, how my heart ached, how I 
| Was tortured with remorse. I thought I never 
could forgive myself. I had driven my brother 
from my door and killed him! Even now I trem- 
ble from head to foot, and pray God with stream- 
ing eyes to forgive me. Never, never shall I 
forget it. 
Little reader, I learned from this—learn you 
also—Cuarity. 
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HOW A THIEF BEGAN. 


A boy once slyly took a marble from a play- 
mate while playing with him. The playmate had 
many marbles, and did not notice his loss. The 
same boys met frequently, and no notice was 
taken of the transaction, the little boy never hav- 
ing missed his marble. This seemed to harden 
the little boy who stole the marble, for soon after 
he took the opportunity, when his mother was not 
at home, and took some cake from her cupboard. 
This, also, was not discovered, which only seemed 
to harden him in his crime. Some time after this 
he stole some money from his father, and spent it 
foolishly amongst his careless and wicked compan- 
ions; but his father did not miss it either, so the 
little boy became more and more emboldened and 
thought he could go on ‘in this way whenever an 
opportunity presented itself; but, like all others 
who persist in sin, it found him out. He was sent 
as an errand boy to a milliner’s shop, and, being 
a smart litule fellow, became a favorite with his 
employer, and was frequently behind the counter ; 
but again evil thoughts came into his mind, and 
he robbed the good lady who had employed him, 
first, by taking small sums again and again with- 
out detection, but at last it was found out, and 
he.was taken to prison, and sent far away to a 
strange land, and never saw his father and moth- 
er again. Who can describe the grief of those 
fond parents, when they found that their boy had 
been guilty of such a sinful and dishonorable 
thing as stealing? But his father’s grief and his 
mother’s tears could not prevent the punishment 
of the boy; the law must take its course. Per- 
haps if he had not cheated his playmate of the 
marble he would never have robbed his employer, 
and come to so bad an end. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE MORNING VISITOR. 


Where have you been all night? 
How repose till daylight, 
‘ Pretty little sparrow? 


Both warm and cosey in my nest, 

Close to the bird that I like@best, 

There we in safety went to rest, 
And the little sparrows. 


Do not start—no cause to fear— 
Tell me what has brought you here, 
Pretty little sparrow? 


To breakfast—seeing we are chums— 

For both must take whatever comes; 

God gives you bread, to give me crumbs, 
To feed the little sparrows. 


Poor chum, I own your claim, 
True, we are much the same, 
Pretty little sparrow. 


I feel the weight of all you say, 

So come to breakfast every day, 

And take some crumbs, and fly away, 
And feed the little sparrows. 
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SMALL BEGINNINGS. 


‘I never can learn to write in the world, moth- 
er,” said Freddie Cross, one day, as he laid aside 
his pen and lifted his face from a paper covered 
with blots and scratches. ‘‘My hand shakes, and 
I can’t remember to dot my i’s and cross my t’s, 
and I keep getting off the line all the time.” 
“Try on,” said Mrs. Cross, encouragingly. 
‘‘Besides that,” continued Freddie, more fret- 
fully than ever, ‘‘what good does it do a man to 
be such a splendid writer, and make splendid 
gures ?” eet 

“‘A great deal of good,” said his mother. 
‘‘You are not a man yet, Fred.” 
“Well, but what good did it ever do?” and 
Freddie left his seat and tramped across the room 
to the fireside. 
‘‘As a general rule,” said Mrs. Cross, ‘‘little 
bovs should believe that what their parents say 
is true, but at this time I have something in my 
mind which [ will tell you, and it may help to 
give you more confidence in me.” 
“But you must not tell me any made-up story,” 
said Freddie, ‘‘because I could make up a story 











“ balf-murmured “Please do;” but. he soon 


to make you think I had seen a ghost,” 





“No, a real, true story I am about to tell you,” 
said she, ‘‘of what really happened. Away down 
in New Jersey, where there are numerous pine 
forests, there lived a man who kept a mill to make 
the wood into lumber. He had a clerk in his 
business, who after a while had to leave. Now, 
away back in the woods there lived a little boy 
who had some time ago written his name ona 
card for the gentleman who owned the mill. 
When the clerk left, the mill-man remembered 
that the boy who wrote on the card signed his 
name very well, so he was sent for, and the clerk- 
ship, or copying of papers, given into his hands 
until some one who understood the business could 
be found. But Richard, the little boy, triedgso 
hard to learn that Mr. Jackson, the mill owner, 
concluded to keep him, finally took him into 
partnership, and he is now one of the richest men 
in that part of the country. Now, Freddie, how 
did he start on his successful career? Was it 
when he was taken into partnership, or when he 
signed his name on a card, or was it when he sat 
down in his mother’s log-cabin and scratched and 
blotted his name for the first time ?” 

Freddie laughed, and glanced at the paper he 
had left on the table. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Cross, guessing his thoughts, 
“I will venture to say that it was as miserable as 
yours, and may be a great deal worse, for you 
have had me to help you. Try on, my dear boy, 
to aequire a bold, plain, decided hand. Every 
little minute helps to improve you, just as surely 
as you will have an account to give of how that 
minute is spent.”—S. S. Visitor. 





FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 


mit DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 





APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE. 


z Rate 
ARE YOU READY 
FOR THE QUESTION? 


THE C-O-D MAN 


Wishes to make you a proposition. He has BOOTS and SHORS 
to sell you through the medium of your Retail Stores. If he will 
truly and faithfully supply you with 


WARRANTED BOOTS AND SHOES, 


and WILL MAKE GOOD THE WARRANT TO YOU, will you 


not sustain him by buying the same? He puts his warrant and 
Trade Mark, 


PATENTED JULY 7, 1864, 
WARRANTED BY THE C-0-D oft 


PATENTED AT WASHINGTON, 
UPON ALL HIS 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


And authorizes all retailers to give NEW PAIRS in every in- 
stance where any radical defect appears in the stock or work, if 
the Boot or Shoe HAS NOT BEEN WORN TO THAT EXTENT 
that it would BE UNREASONABLE TO EXPECT A NEW 
PAIR. IF BUT LITTLE WorN,S NEW PArRS WILL BE GIVEN 
WITH PLEASURE. 

Now make a SURE THING OF IT by buying none but those 
with the C—O—D MAN'S WARRANT on them, and STARVE 
OUT THE RETAILERS OF SHODDY. This is the first in- 
stance in the history of the trade that you have had a chance, ON 
A LARGE SCALE, to show you want a good article, and are 
willing TO STAND BY a man who will WARRANT HIS GOODS 
and LIVE UP TO IT. 


Witt you STanp BY AND Sus TAIN THE 


Cc—O—D MAN? 


THAT IS THE QUESTION. 


WHOLESALE STORE, 
Nos. 18, 20 and 22 MILK STREET, 
BOSTON. 


HENRY DAMON. 
13—3m 











OMNIBUS AND HORSE RAILROADS. 

Messrs, Perry Davis & Son.— Gentiemen— 1 have for many 
years used your valuable medicine, the Pain Killer, on my 
horses, and can testify to its efficacy in curing Galls, Sprains, 
Bruises, Cuts, Cramps, Weak Joints, Rheumatism, Swellings, 
Colic, &c. &e. ’ 

I have the utmost confidence in the Pain Killer, and therefore 
recommend it to the public as the best remedy for horseflesh yet 
discovered. No farmer or owner of horses should be without it 
constantly on hand. I have had over forty horses in constant 
use, in the omnibus business, and have never known it to fail in 
any case where I have used it. 

LEWIS A. PHILLIPS, Providence, R. I. 

Prices, 25 cts., 50 cts. and $1 per bottle. 13—2w (34) 





t2@ FOR THROAT DISORDERS AND COUGHS.—Brown's 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES are offered with the fullest eonfidence in 
their efficacy. They have been tl.oroughly tested, and maintain 
the good reputation they have justly acquired. 

These Lozenges are prepared from a highly esteemed recipe 
for alleviating BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, ASTHMA, HOARSENESS, 
CovuGus, CoLps, and Irritation or Soreness of the Throat. 

PUBLIC SPEAKERS AND VOCALISTS will find them bene- 
ficial in clearing the voice before speaking or singing, and re- 
lieving the throat after any ungsual exertion of the vocal organs, 
having a peculiar adaptation to affections which disturb the or- 
gans of speech, Sold at 25 cents per box, by all dealers in Medi- 
cine. ‘ 9—4w 





HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
PRICE OF OFFICES $15, $28, $40, $48, $71. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 

Men and Boys are MAKING MonEyY withthe LOWE PRES&, 
by which Cards, Labels} &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 
cent. Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school. 

Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRESS CO., 

Is—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 





THE WHEELER & WILSON 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
SEWING MACHINE. 
The most simple and practical Sewing Machine in use. 


Orricg 228 WasHINGTON St., Boston. 
jm 





KENNEDY’S 
SBA L T-RASBUVU mM 
OINTMENT 
CURES SALT-RHEUM, 
CURES ERYSIPELAS SORES, 
CURES SCALD HEAD, 
CURES THE SHINGLES, 
CURES RINGWORMS, 
CURES SORE EYES 
Cures every Hot and Itching Humor, 
CURES BURNS AND SCALDS. 
THE MOST DELIGHTFULLY COOLING OINTMENT EVER MADE, 
SOLD RY ALT. DRUGGISTS. 
Price 25 Cents. 


LARGE SIZE BOTTLES 50 CENTS. 
40—ly 





TO SCALDS AND BURNS 


- frrLE DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER. 
—2w 





AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 


Covaus, Cops, INFLUENZA, HOARSENESS, CROUP, BRONCHITIS, 
INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION, AND FOR THE RELIEF 
OF CONSUMPTIVE PATIENTS IN ADVANCED 
STAGES OF THE DISEASE, 


So wide is the field of its usefulness and so numerous are the 
cases of its cures, that almost every section of country abounds 
in persons publicly known, who have been restored from alarm- 
ing and even desperate diseases of the lungs by its use. When 
once tried, 1ts superiority over every other expectorant is too ap- 
parent to escape observation, and where its virtues are known, 
the public ne longer hesitate what antidote to employ for the dis- 
tressing and dangerous affecti of the pul 'y organs that 
are incident to our climate. While many inferior remedies thrust 
upon the community have failed and been discarded, this has 
gained friends by every trial, conferred benefits on the afflicted 
they can never forget, and produced cures too numerous and too 
remarkable to be torgotten. 

We can only assure the public, that its quality is carefully kept 
up to the best it ever has been, and that it may be relied on to do 
tur their relief all that it has ever done. 

Great numbers of Clergymen, Physicians, Statesmen and em- 
inent personages have lent their names to certify the unparalleled 
usefulness of our remedies, but space here will not permit the in- 
sertion of them, The Agents furnish gratis our AMERICAN ALMA- 
Nac, in which they are given, with also full descriptions of the 
complaints they cure. 

Those who require an alterative medicine to purify the blood 
will find Aykr's Comp. Ext. SARSAPARILLA the remedy to use. 
Try it once, and you will know its value. 

Prepared by, J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold by all 
Druggists and dealers in Medicines. 10—2meow 








DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC. 


Published fortnightly, each number containing sixteen pages, 
including FOUR PAGES Of SUPERIOR MUSIC, Musical Es- 
says, Criticisms, Reviews, Reports of Concerts, a General Sum- 





mary of Musical In , and Corr from all parts 
of the United States and Europe. . 
TreRMS, $2 a year. Specimen copies mailed free on application. 
OLIVER DITSUN & C6 


Published by ™ 
12—tf 277 Washington Street. 





KENNEDY’S RHEUMATIC LINIMENT. 


The attention of the public is called to this most excellent of 
all Liniments as a perfect and speedy cure of all the aches fhd 
pains that flesh is heir to. 

RHEUMATISM ts caused by a sta; 
from checked perspiration—is cured 
dy’s Rheumatic Liniment. 

NEURALGIA, the king of all pain, is caused by an inflamma- 
tion of the nerves; is instantly cured by a few applications of 
Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. : 

SPRAINS are caused by an over extension and a sudden re- 
action of the muscles; is cured by a few bottles of Kennedy's 
Rheumatic Liniment, equally good tor man and beast. 

PLEURISY is an inflammation of the erry of the ribs—is 
cured by a few bottles of Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. 

BRUISES are caused by a sudden pressure of the flesh and 
smashing of the tissues; is instantly relieved by Kennedy's 
Kheumatic Liniment. 

CRAMP is a contraction of the muscles caused by a sudden 
stopping of the nervous fiuid which prevents animal life having a 


ation of the fluids arising 
iy a few bottles of Kenne- 


THE GREAT GERMAN 
HEILMITTEL 


WILL CURE 


COUGHS AND COLDS. 
THE 
G. G. 
HEILMITTEL 
WILL CURE 
CATARRH AND BRONCHITIS, 
THE 


G. G. 
HEILMITTEL 
WILL CURE 
CONSUMPTION IN ITS FIRST STAGES, 
and is the best Remedy for 
DIPTHERIA. 
For sale by all Druggists............ Price per Bottle, $2. 
WEEKS & POTTER, 
Druggists, 170 Washington Street, Wholesale Agents. 
38—bw 








HENRIE’S KAKALINE. 


FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 


Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the Pakstan PLAN?, 


KAKALI. 
It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 


for the GROWTH and Preservation of the Hair, and by its use the 


free flow; is cured by a few applications of Kennedy's Rheumatic | Hair retains its youthful lucuriance and color through life. 


Linimen 


One application keep the Hair ‘al days, and 


c moist sever 
SOKE THROAT AND HOARSENESS are caused by an un- | retain it in any REQUIRED PosiTION, without the aid of any other 
natural dryness of the glands; wet a piece of flannel with Ken- | preparation. 


nedy's Rheumatic Liniment, apply it on going to bed, and you | 

will be well in the mornin 

HEADACHE and THR 
from i 


ah 





by p perspiration; is cured by a few ap- 
plications of Kennedy's Rheumatic Liniment. 

WEAKNESS OF THE BACK; follow the directions in the cir- 
cular around each botile. 

FOR AN ULCERKATED SORE THROAT you will take one 
teaspoonful of the Liniment and four teaspoonfuls of water, gar- 
gle the throat twice aday. In a few days it willbe well. This 
one teaspoonftt! will be worth a doll«r to you. . 

FOR BRONCHITIS aud all inflammation of the throat, ton- 
sils and palate, with a dry, hacking cough, you will dilute t 
Liniment with four or five times buik of water, — the 
throat and swallow the moisture, THls NEVER FAILS, It is good 
for Toothache, Earache, Swelled Face, inflammation of every 
kind. Every family should have a full supply for the winter. 


Hair Sweet, Moist 
and is the MOST PERFEC 


Sold here. 
curr Street. New York Boston 
and 





Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY,. Roxbury, Mass.— 
Price 50 cents. For sale by all Druggists. 17—lyis 


It will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 
uickly cane a Le crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 


g. . | 
BBING OF THE TEMPLES is caused | fat permanent dark glossy appearance. 
1 i It will Remove all $a 


suit , keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
and So 


It contains no oil. alcohol, or any other injurious ingredients, 


HAIR DRESSING in the World! 
IT I8 A LUXURY! IT I8 A LUXURY TO USE IT! 
Price Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 
Agents— WEEK 


GEO. C. GOODWN & CO, 15—Iyis ” 





FOR PAINTER’S COLIC, 
USE DAVIS! VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER, 
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Terms of the Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents willinvariably be charged. 





For the Companion. 
SIGHTS IN PARIS. 

‘Now, sir,” said Ned to me as we came out of 
our hotel on a fine, fresh morning, ‘‘where shall 
we go?” 

‘‘Where would you like to go?” said I, in re- 
ply. ; 

“QO, 1 don’t know, you gan tell best. It’s such 
a beautiful morning, that I think we’d better go 
to some place where we can stay out doors. Don’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” said John, ‘‘Let’s do that, by all means.” 

‘Well, then, we will stroll along, and pick up 
what fun we can find on the way. Wouldn't you 
like to go to the Place de la Concorde? And 
when we get there I will tell you about the Great 
Obelisk, and the fountains, and many other things.” 

So away we went; but had not gone far when 
I saw that we had not taken the right direction ; 
at least I felt somewhat in doubt as to the matter. 
When you are in trouble in any foreign city al- 
ways ask a policeman to help you, and he will al- 
most invariably do his best for your benefit. Men 
of this class are plenty in London and Paris, and 
are to be found at every street corner. In the 
former city they are dressed in dark blue, with 
gilt buttons, and a black hat whose top is covered 
with shiny leather. They also carry a slender 
cane, for the most part, which they whisk about 
the bare heads and feet of saucy little beggars and 
boot-blacks who won’t “move on.” Their valua- 
ble services are considered worth five dollars a 
week, but how they contrive to look so respecta- 
ble on that pittance no one knows but themselves. 

In Paris, however, these men are dressed in a 
nore gorgeous uniform. Thcy are called ‘gen- 
darmerie, as a body, and the private men that pa- 
trol the streets are called sergens de ville. Don't 
be astounded at the French, but attack it man- 
fully, as our soldiers did Fort Fisher. Sergens 
(pronounced serzong) means sergeant, de (pro- 
nounced deh,) signifies of, and ville (called veel,) 
has no reference to a young ox, but is the French 
for city. The whole expression, in good old An- 
glo Saxon, means city sergeants. Now, my young 
friends, straighten yourselves up, and repeat it 
boldly. Serzong deh veel. 

Bravo! Bravo! Very well spoken. 

There are about 4,500 of these sergens de ville 
in Paris, and they are paid three francs per day, 
that is, abqut sixty cents in gold. They do their 
duties marvellously well, and especially when we 
think how little they have to live on. What sort 
of a police should we have in Boston if we paid 
them only sixty cents a day? 

The Paris police have to work pretty hard in 
Paris, too, and thieves are very sharp there, and 
also in London. 

Shall I tell you a little tale of what happened 
to a prosperous grocer who kept a nice establish- 
ment on the Rue St. Honore? One afternoon, 
when most people were at dinner and no one but 
the grocer himself was in the shop, two well- 
dressed strangers appeared at the door. As they 
entered one said to the other: , 

“T'll bet you a napoleon you don’t dare to do 
it.” 

“I'll take you up,”,said his friend. 

Approaching the counter one of the two ad- 
dressed the tradesman politely, ‘‘Has Monsieur 
any molasses ?” 

Monsieur had some, as he informed the gentle- 
manly customer, with an affable bow. 

‘Would Monsieur have the goodness to fur- 
nish him with two quarts ?” 

Monsieur would sacrifice himself to that extent, 
and soon came forward with a measure full of the 
dark, sweet and somewhat sticky mixture. 

‘**Has Monsieur any thing to put it in?” 

“Le voila!” (*‘Here it is,”) said the customer, 
taking off his hat (a nice looking one, by the way,) 
and handing it upside down to the grocer. 

**Ah, Monsieur, quel dommage de gater le cha- 
peau! Il vaut bien vingt francs.” (‘*O, Monsieur, 
what a pity to spoil the hat! It is worth twenty 
francs,”) said the shopman,with a deprecating air. 

**O, ce m’ est égal ; faites le toujours. J'ai fait 
un pari avec mon ami.” (*‘No matter, pour it in, 
nevertheless. I have made a bet with my friend.”) 

“Well, if Monsieur persists I will gratify him.” 

The hat was placed on the counter, and soon 
its condition was pitiable in the extreme. The in- 
side of it, in a moment or two, was several inches 
deep in the seductive fluid. The grocer could 
hardly refrain from tears as he saw the elaborate 


labor of a fashionable chapellier given over to a! 


use so base. In a few minutes the last drops, or 


rather clots of molasses slowly and unwillingly 
fell into their new habitation. In his anxiety to 
give his customer full measure the man of butter 
and eggs bent over the inverted vessel to see 
that no drops remained. As he looked into the 
bottom of the pot the polite and accomplished cus- 
tomer nimbly seized the hat with both hands, and 
pulled it violently over the eyes, nose and mouth 
of the helpless grocer, while his confederate ran 
behind the counter and emptied the money drawer 
of its contents. Both then disappeared with great 
celerity. The tradesman, after struggling for five 
minutes or so, was constrained to sit down and 
wait patiently five minutes more, till his clerk 
came in and relieved him. He looked like a man 
that had been tarred but not feathered, and his 
nearest relatives would not have known him. 

‘“‘Ah,” said his wife, when she saw him, and 
heard his pitiful story, ‘‘that all comes from 
sticking so close to your business. If you had 
only gone to walk with me and the children in the 
Bois de Boulogne, this afternoon, you would not 
have come to grief in this way.” 

AsI said above, the sergens de ville are very 
gorgeous. I will give you a little catalogue, and 
not a very little one, either, of the trappings that 
are considered necessary to make up one of these 
terrors to evil doers. His pants are blue, and 
ornamented with a broad black stripe. His coat 
is black, with a broad bright red border on its 
swallow-tails. Passing over his shoulders and 
down his back is a broad yellow strap of leather, 
to which his sword is suspended. On the centre 
of his breast is a glittering brass plate with a cer- 
tain inscription and a fierce-looking eagle upon it. 
He wears white epaulettes and silver buttons, 
while four white cords are looped over his breast 
with two silver tags hanging down. He hasa 
long sword with a bright brass handle, and white 
gloves. The whole of this imposing demonstra- 
tion is thatched with a black cocked hat, which is 
illuminated with a whité stripe and a red cockade. 
He always displays a thick black moustache, and 
as he struts to and fro his majestic tread shakes 
the cottages of the poorer classes to their re- 
motest teacup. When I first saw one of these 
imposing spectacles, he seemed like some great 

iant just fallen out of a rainbow. But ere long 
T found that he was not so fearful as he looked. 
On addressing him I discovered that he was very 
polite, and not at all averse to making himself 
agreeable. At length I got to be on very good 
terms with some of these police-monsters, and 
was indebted to them for many little civilities. 

On the present occasion 1 wished to know the 
way to the Place de la Concorde. Stepping up 
to one of these sergens, I drew myself up in a 
very stiff and formal manner, and saluted him by 
raising my hat. He put himself into the same 
position and elevated his hat. It was as if Pom- 
pey’s Pillar and Bunker Hill Monument were 
being introduced to each other for the first time. 
Each then paused and looked at the other as if 
awaiting the effect of the demonstration. 

** Monsieur,” said I. 

“‘Monsieur,” said he. 

‘**Voulez vous me faire la bonté de me montrer la 
route a la Place de la Concorde?” (**Will you do 
me the kindness to show me the way to the Place 
de la Concorde ?””) : 

** Avec beaucoup de plaisir, monsieur.” 
great pleasure, sir,”) said he. 

Thereupon he bore his gorgeous uniform.a lit- 
tle to one side, out of the crowd that was passing 
to and fro, extended his snowy white glove like 
a sign-post and indicated the way. If Monsieur 
will have the goodness,” said he, ‘‘to look in that 
direction he will see a bright red sign on a corner 
store. When Monsieur reaches that corner, if he 
will do himself the honor to turn to the right and 
go a few rods, he will then see the Place de la 
Concorde directly before him. Bon jour, mon- 
sieur, et belle promenade.” (‘*Good-by, sir, and a 
pleasant walk.”) 

Having said these words, this animated guide- 
post stalked majestically away, like a great dig- 
nitary conscious of having done a benevolent 
action. 

We continued our promenade towards the 
Place de la Concorde, and, thanks to the directions 
we had received, reached it in safety. In my 
next I will endeavor to tell you what we saw 
there, and how it appeared to our wondering eyes. 


(‘With 








VARIETY. 





THE SPARROW. 


&perrow, sparrow, under the tree, 
Building your nest so merrily — 
How do you pass your life away? 
Is it one summer holiday? ’ 


The sparrow replies—Mid scented flowers 
My mate and I spend the summer hours, 
Our little nestlings tend and rear, 

And féel no sorrow and no fear.” 


Rut when the cloud sweeps over the hill, 
When the rain is cold and the wind is shrill, 
And the forest branches wave on high, 

Who shelters your nest till the storm goes by. 


The sparrow replies—“He who said, of old, 
Two sparrows are for a farthing sold, 

Yet not even one to the ground shall fall 
Unmarked by the eye that watches all.” 
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BULES TO OBSERVE WHEN YOU TAKE 
A GUN IN YOUR HAND. 


Whenever you take a gun in your hand, inquire 
if it is loaded. Should there be no person to an- 
swer you, if the gun is a muzzle-loader, place the 
butt on the ground, outside the left foot, havin 

reviously fixed the hammer at half-cock, an 

olding the muzzle in a forward direction, clear 
of your person, draw the ramrod and insert it 
gently into the barrel. If there is a charge in, 
you will feel the ‘‘thud” of the ramrod upon it, 











whilst the rod’s upper end will project about 
| three fingers’ Qeeutch, ghove the muzzle of the 
;gun. Should the piece not be loaded the ramrod 
will sink right down, and the broad metal end will 





soon announce the empty barrel by the tap 


against the breech-plug. Never hanéle a loaded 
gun except for the purpose of discharging it; and 
never at any time—either in jest or earnest—point 
a gun at any living thing you don’t deliberately in- 
tend to kill.—Chambers’s Journal. 
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THE PHILOSOPHER’S PIGTAIL. 

It is always best to let a natural appendage to 
the person, ornamental or otherwise, grow just 
where God made it to grow. If you behave well 
it matters little whether you are homely or hand- 
some, and to have a constant quarrel with your 
nose, or eyes, or hair, because you fancy they do 
not look as well as they should, is the absurdest 
thing you can do, since it is clear that you will 
never get different ones. If the old Chinaman in 
the verses below had made up his mind to let his 
‘‘cue” or ‘‘pigtail” hang in the natural way, and 
thought no more about it, he would have been a 
much greater philosopher. 


There lived a sage in days of yore, 

And he a handsome pigtail wore; 

But wendered much, and sorrowed more, 
Because it hung behind him. 


He mused upon his curious case, 
And swore he'd change the pigtails place, 
And have it hanging at his tace, 

Not dangling there behind him. 


Says he, “‘The mystery I've found; 
I'liturn me round.’ He turned him round, 
But still it hung behind him. 


Then round and round, and out and in, 
All day the puzzled sage did spin; 
In vain—it mattered not a pin— 

The pigtail hung behind him. 


And right and left, and round about, 

And up and down, and in and out, 

He turned; but still the pigtail stout 
Hung steadily behind him. 


And though his efforts never slack, 
And though he twist, and twirl, and tack, 
Alas! still faithful to his back, 

The pigtail hangs behind him. 
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A WOLF STORY. 


The following story is reported from the forest 
of Ardennes: A baby was sleeping, its mother 
was preparing broth for it, when, looking up, she 
saw a wolf entering the door, and making straight 
for the cradle. The frightened woman seized a 
burning log of wood and hurled it at the intruder. 
Too late. The wolf caught up the baby and ran 
off. The mother followed, frantic, and crying, 
“To the rescue!” Three wood-cutters, returning 
from their work, heard the cries, pursued and 
overtook the grim thief, which was hampered by 
its prey, and finally assailed him. The beast 
showed tremendous fight, ahd was not killed till 
after a long struggle, in which the child was bad- 
ly hurt. The wolf, however, was killed at last, 
and the child restored to its mother, who, return- 
ing home, found that the burning log which she 
had thrown at the wolf had set fire to and de- 
stroyed her house. 


Thackeray. 





A BOOK FOR PRIVATE CIRCULATION 
ONLY. 


The late king of Prussia once sent to an aid-de- 
camp, Col. Malachowki, who was brave but poor, 
a small portfolio, bound like a book, in which 
were deposited five hundred crowns. Some time 
afterward he met the officer, and said to him, 

“Ah, well, how did you like the new work 
which I sent you?” 

‘Excessively, Sire,” replied the colonel. ‘‘I 
read it with such interest that I expect the second 
volume with impatience.” 

The king smiled, and when the officer's birth- 
day arrived he presented him with another port- 
folio, similar in every respect to the first, but with 
these words engraved upon it: ‘This work is 
compiete in two volumes.” 








VOLTAIRE’S RIDDLE. 


What is the longest, and yet the shortest thing 
in the world; the swiftest and the most slow; the 
most divisible and the most extended; the —_ 
valued and the most regretted; without Which 
nothing can be done which devours every thing, 
however small, and yet gives life and spirit to all 
things, however great? Answer—Time. 





Last winter I visited a cousin, whose little 
daughter of three years old was a great favorite 
with her numerous aunts and uncles, for each of 
whom she applied to herself some pet name; but 
as her mother afterwards told me, would never 
call herself the same thing for any two of them. 
Among other things, she was her Aunt Sue’s “‘lit- 
tle duck.” I said to her, 

‘Laura, will you not be my ‘little duck,’ too?” 

She shook her head very gravely, and replied, 

*O, no, can't be only Aunt Sue’s duck; wont 
a little yeese do you?” 

A few minutes afterwards she was standing be- 
side me, and leaning on my knee. I was engaged 
in knitting, and remarked to her that I had 
dropped a stitch. She instantly slipped down 
to the floor, and began to feel about on the car- 
pet; then looking up at me with the utmost sim- 
plicity, she asked, ** Where did it go to 2” 


An Irisn Grrt at play on Sunday being ac- 
costed by the priest, ‘Good morning, daughter 
of the evil one,” meekly replied, ‘‘Good morning, 
father.” 

A curious Loan.—‘“I say, Jack,” shouted a 
Smithfield drover to his companion, ‘“‘these sheep 
vont move a bit—lend us a bark of your dog, vill 
you?” 

Wantsp.—Some of the beer produced when 
‘*mischief is brewing.” 

Wnuy do pioneers go before the army ?—To 
axe the way. 

Jerrerson Davis has struck oil in Richmond. 
Fact. It is turm-oil. 

Tue lap of luxury—A cat enjoying her milk. 
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COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE! 


READ THE CERTIFICATES, AND THEN Try IT. 



















































































WE GUARANTEE 
Coe's Dyspepsia Cure to cure the worst case of DYSPEP 
existence, and will pay 
$1000 Reward 


for any certificate published which does not prove by inve 
tion to be genuine. C. G. CLARK & = 
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Cor’s Dyspepsia CuRE 


























CURES DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION, ww 
Cor’s Dyspersia CURE ‘ 
CURES HEADACHE AND HEARTBURN, = 
Cor’s Dyspepsia CurE OLY 
CURES NAUSEA AT STOMACH, CHOLERA M 
DYSENTERY. ORBUS asp i <= 
Cor’s DysPersia CuRE 
Cures like magic all diseases that originate in g 
DISORDERED STOMACH OR BOWELS, . 
The following is from the Rev. William Stevens: Wh 
Messks. EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL AND COURIER, ~ Hayj es of 
been cured of dyspepsia through the generosity 01 Mr, Coe ee 
as this, my — acknowleagment, 1s the only Temuneration one al 
he appeared willing to receive, (in view of his pr . 
— my statement a ~~ in your columns. Promise.) please py fac 
‘or tue last ten years ave been alffiucted with dy. = 
times so bad, that what 1 ate at night would distress me meet part , 
morning, and the same way trom moruimg unul hight, andl comm: 
have olen gone without my meals, through tear. iy Was While 
suttering in this manner that | wok the first dose of CUE § bys What 
PEPDSIA CURE. It stopped my pain in one minuie. So grea - 
Was my confidence in it, and su stuong My appetite, that | weg jeavin 
home aud ate a full meal of ham and eggs, aud Louk a tew dro) S | 
of the Cure, and enjoyed it better than any meal | hay pn 1d Proba 
ten years. I have taken only one buitle, and can now eat any- 
thing 1 please without pain. It is something 1 cannot expan story 
but 1 am confident that 1 am cured, as was he whu said, “Ong “ht | 
thing 1 kuow, that whereas 1 Was bud, nuw | see.” night | 
WiLLIAM STEVENS, his ho: 
From the Pastor of the Methodist Episcopal church, i 
Conn. Medion, wrapp 
I have used COE’S DYSPEPSIA CURE in my family, ang sleep ; 
can willingly testiiy to its Value as a medicine. ‘4 
Pastor Met EN KY GIDMAN, found 
‘astor Methodist Episcopai ¢ 
Madison, Conn., June 30, 1804. eres eae. ad, I 
en 
From the benefit derived from the use of COE’S DYSPEpgia ~ 
CuKE in my tumily, 1 am prepared to say that | never intend that th 
be wituout it, aud advise ail who are afflicted with Dyspepsia k 
try it. FHILANDER LEWIS town 
Madison, June 30, 1864. : han & 
PRICE...... .+++.-$1 PER BOTTLE. left hit 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. the mo 
: C. G. CLARK & CO., Set 
New Haven, Conn., Proprietors, A 
GEO. C, GOODWIN & CO., General Agents, Boston, Mass, quite s 
nastly 
$100 Reward mold 
For_any medicine that will cure Coughs, Influenza, Tickling in eating 
the Loruat, Whooping Cough, or relieve Cousumpuve 
Coughs, as quick as labrac 
COE’S COUGH BALSAM. tut Le 
Over 50,000 Bottles have been sold in its native town, and nots ri 
singie imsiance of its tailure is kKuown. comprs 
vo tumily shouid be without it. It is within the reach of all, Canads 
the price veing ONLY FURLY CENLS, and if an investment p 
and thurough trial do not “back up’ Lhe above statement, the minha 
mouey will ve refunded. We say ihis kuowimy its meri, and 
tevi confident that oue trial will secure for it a home in every mall 
huuseboid. . 
bo uot waste away with coughing, when so small an invest- uve ¢ 
ment will cure you. it may be uad of any responsible diuggist im a 
wown, who will turnish you with a circular vi yeuulue ceruncates tema 
of cures it has made, the fall 
Suld by Druggists everywhere. 
C, G. CLARK & CO., Proprietors, in Nev 
7—lyeow New Haven, Conn. dir 
ur 
CARPETS—From the trade sales of the 15th and 16th inst. in sores 
New York. 100 pieces Tapestry Brussels for $2 per yard; All- 
Wool Ingrains tor $1; Union Ingrains fur 75 cenis; also, Floor iy pre 
Vil Cloths, all widths, at reduced prices ;—now opening and for e othe 
sale by the New ENGLAND CakPET Co., 75 Hanover street. i 
CARPETS AT REDUCED PRICES —We have just received care of 
a few English Velvet and Medaliion Carpets from the recent sales below: 
—tor sale at about half of former prices. NeW ENGLAND Canrst OW: 
Co., 75 Hanover Street. “T vo 
CARPETS.—JDon't pay the high prices. Several invoices just man, " 
opened trom the last trade sales, act the lowest reduced prices, by ne kin 
the N&W ENGLAND CakPET Cu., 75 Hanover Street. tke 
lu—sw aw 
Titch § 
FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTION the cog 
The VEGETABLE PULMUNARY BALSAM is the most high 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. it lias stood the best pany, a 
all tests, ‘Time, having had an unprecedented sale ot nearly tory I hed I 


years. Jt és recommended by our best physicians, our most eu 
neut citizens, the Press, the ‘Lrade, in tact by ali who knowl 
For certificates, which can be given to almost any extent, 
wrappers to each bottle. Lhe Proprietors will cheerfully retl 
the money if not entirely satistaciury. Price ov cents and $1 
the large bottles much the cheapest. “Be caresul to get the ge 
ine, which is prepared only by REED, CULLER & CU., Bosto 
aud sold generally. sn 





TRUSSES, ELASTIC HOSB, &. 


Besides a complete assortment of articles intended for the ex 
clusive use of MEDICAL and DENTAL Protessions, we have 
ways in store, at lowest prices, a great variely of the folio 
articles suited to the wants of the great public: 


TRUSSES. 


Wuite’s Sprinc Lever Truss, and every desirable style 
the best patterns. Also, 

SPINAL AND ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS, SHOULDER- 

BRACES, ELASTIC HOUSE, 

For varicose veins, swollen or weak joints. Of Elastic Hose 
have several grades of Silk and Cotton, at corresponding pre 
D i ‘or tor Huse and Trusses forw 
when uested, Also, SYRINGES of every description, niches 
Pumps, Hearing Trumpets, Conversation ‘lubes, and Au sere 
the Deaf. ane og patterns, Rubber dang 4 - 
the person an t, for males and temales, Val! 
cariene &e. CODMAN & SHUKTLEFF, 


13 Tremont Street, 
Manufacturers and importers. 








FAMILY DYE COLOES. 
(PatenteD Oct. 13, 1863.) 








A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. hor, f 
" , 0 
BLACK’ FOR SILK, LIGHT BLUE the dress 
DARK BLUE, FRENCH BLUE, DARK BROWS 
: CLAKET BROWN, Lon BRON 2"; or 
Bo “Abor 
ing Silk, Woolen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, 

_ = , ibb joves, f Hats, Feathers, Kid tome do 
Gloves, Children’s Clothing, and all " 
of Wearing Apparel. low, ther 

CHERRY, : ; 
CRIMSON, LIGHT DRAB, cxexsg or ¢ 

DARK DRAB, FAWN DRAB, pang = : 
For 25 cents can color as many is as would other! open | 
cost five times that sum. Various shades can be produced Pring, . 


: use 
the same dye. The process a. simple, Cy any one i 


dye with pe t success. 
German, inside of each package. 





MAROON PURPLE, ~ pol 
Geawes: ROYAL Gumrm, $147 im Hey coy 
SCARLET, TOLET. . 

= . LEATHER Py 
For further information in Dyeing, and giving # perfec) “The | 
ledge what colors are best ada; ted to dye over others. ‘ 
valuable recipes,) purchase Howe & Treatise on Dvd thi 


nd Coloring. Sent b; mail om recet t of price—10 cont 
afactured by . HUWE & STEVENS. 








960 Broapwar, 
For sale by druggists and dealers » 


